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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN, 
CHAPTER II. 

Farther connexion between the Society and the 
Mackworth family was put an end to by the be- 
guest of Barnard’s Inn to the Cathedral of Lin- 
poln, and henceforth to the Dean and Chapter of 

incoln the allegiance of the Society became pay- 
lable. And the only further notice I have to make 
of the Dean is of his burial, which was at Lincoln 
Cathedral, “‘under a goodlie monument,” which 
has this inscription :— 

Johannes Mackworth 
Doctor Decretorum 
nuper Cancellarius 
I}lustrissimi Principis Filii 
Regis Henrici quarti 
Ac Decanus 
Ecclesia Cathedralis 
beate Mariz 
MCCCCLIV. 

The purport of the gift tothe Dean and Chapter 
and the foundation of a chapel at Lincoln for the 
celebration of divine service was doubtless to pro- 
vide mass for the soul of the Dean. Seeing the 
time that has elapsed since the gift, it is hoped 
the soul of the pious founder has long been re- 
leased from purgatory, as the Dean and Chapter 
have discontinued the prayers, and apply the 
revenue to other objects. 





It would be very satisfactory to see the will 
of the Dean, which probably contained some 
further information than the inquisition conveys 
as to the state and condition of the Society at that 
time, if, indeed, society at all there was ; but the 
will cannot be found, it is proved neither in 
London nor in the Consistory Court of Lincoln. 
All that has descended to us is the naked historical 
fact that a dean of Lincoln did by his will devise 
“one Messuage in Holborn called Mackworth’s 
Inne” to the cathedral church of Lincoln. Now 
this word “ Inne” has various significations corre- 
sponding, as I presume, with the ancient “hostel,” 
which meant either the residence of a person of 
note or a place of entertainment for travellers, 
Chaucer uses “ hostell,” “ hostellrie,” and “ hos- 
tery,” in the same sense. The origin of the word 
is Fr. “hostellerie”; and the first use of it as 
applied to a learned body is by Hollingsworth, 
who, in his description of England, says : 
“There are also certeine ‘hostels’ or ‘halls’ 
which may right well be called by the name of 
Colleges if it were not that there is more of libertie 
in them than is to be seen in the other.” Clifford’s 
Inn was the residence of the Lords Clifford, 
Scrope’s Inn of the family of the Scropes, and 
Mackworth’s Inn may have been, and in all pro- 
bability was, the town residence of the Mack- 
worths—a presumption justified by the limited 
description of the property in the Dean’s will 
(“one messuage ”), a description apparently more 
applicable to a single residence than to a society, 
with the necessary accommodation for its students, 
officers, and attendants. And this presumption 
is further justified by the circumstance of the 
name of the inn having been changed so soon after 
the Dean’s bequest and when it might first have 
been converted into a legal association. Now 
Dean Mackworth died in 1451, and the inquisi 
tion which notifies the change of name was held 
32 Henry VI. (1454); in these three years, there- 
fore, the inn assumed the name of Barnard’s Inn 
instead of Mackworth’s. 

The first notification of the building being 
used as the place of resort of a learned body in 
our books is in Edward VI.’s reign, 1549, a 
century afterwards ; and at this time the Society 
appears to have been in full operation, having 
its principal, gubernator, antients, and students. 
The records in the chapter-house of Lincoln, how- 
ever, to which, through the kindness of the 
archdeacon, Dr. Bonney, I was permitted to have 
access, carry back the evidence of the existence of 
the Society as a learned community to a much 
earlier date, and they notify that shortly after 
the death of the Dean, ‘‘ Henry Mackworth, his 
brother and heir, did make some disturbance, 
claiming the inn by title of inheritance, but being 
satisfied that the title was in the Dean and 
Chapter, he presently released all his interest 
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thereunto, as by his release enrolled in Chancery 
appears.” And shortly afterwards the Dean and 
Chapter did receive the yearly rent of 6/. 13s, 4d. 
from one Thomas Chambre, then principal of the 
inn, out of which he was allowed 48s. 6d. for 
the repairs of the said inn for two years; but no 
lease was granted. It likewise appears that the 
Dean and Chapter in 37 Hen. VI. did receive of 
one Richard Ellis, then principal and farmer of 
the said inn, the yearly rent of 5/. 6s. 8d., out of 
which there was allowed 3/. lls. 4d. for that 
year’s repairs of the said inn, but no lease, It 
also appears that from the 37 Hen. VI. until 
about the 13 Hen. VII. (a period of forty years) 
the Dean and Chapter received this yearly rent 
of 51. 6s. 8d. of the principals respectively, that is 
to say of Richard Ellis, John Hay, Thomas Sti- 
dolph, George Mounteford, and Richard Massey, 
which was accounted for to the Cathedral Trust 
under the head of “The Chauntry of John 
Mackworth,” and the repairs are allowed to the 
Dean and Chapter all that time, but no lease. 

From 13 Hen. VII. to 3 Hen. VIII. (which 
is about fourteen years) the books in the Chapter 
House are wanting, but in 1511 (3 Hen. VIII.) 
we find that Robert Fairfax, principal of the inn, 
paid to the Dean and Chapter the rent of 40s. 
per annum under the title of “ foreign receipts,” 
which sum of 40s. continued to be paid by the 
said Robert Fairfax, and by William D’Allison 
and John Hatar, succeeding principals of the inn. 

Under the date of September 7, anno 3 
Edw. VI., there is the counterpart of a lease 
in existence by John Taylor, D.D., the Dean of 
Lincoln, and the Chapter thereof, to John Hatar 
Generosus, then principal of the inn, for sixty 
years, at the rent of 40s, per annum. 

The hiatus between the inquisition held on the 
death of Dean Mackworth and Edward VI., the 
first entry in the books of the Society, is thus most 
satisfactorily supplied, and places it beyond all doubt 
that from the time of the devise by the Dean (some 
time before 1451, when he died) Barnard’s Inn bas 
been a society for the study of the law, having its 
principal, gubernator, or head, though it is not 
equally clear whether the inn was originally the 
town house of the Mackworths, or a place of 
entertainment for travellers, or built in the first 
instance for the reception of a learned society. 

How long before this the Society was estab- 
lished must ever remain in uncertainty. Neither 
Dugdale, Hollingsworth, Fortescue, Herbert, 
Stowe, nor any of the subsequent writers upon 
the origin and constitution of the Inns of Court, 
attempts to carry back the records of Barnard’s Inn 
beyond the inquisition held on the death of Dean 
Mackworth. 

Barnard’s Inn is always spoken of as being the 
second Inn of Chancery, and in enumeration of 


enumeration is to be considered as evidence of 
antiquity, Barnard’s Inn may be of more ancient 
foundation than Staples’s Inn. And Staples’s Inn, 
it appears from an ancient mutilated manuscript 
in the reign of Henry V., 1413 to 1422, was then 
in existence as a place for the study of the law, 

So early as Hen. IV. the Inns of Chancery were 
the resort of young men of quality, “ prentices of 
the law,” and Barnard’s Inn, perhaps, could then 
boast of its justices as uproarious as Shallow and 
wise as Silence. For Shallow, Shakespeare tells 
us, was of Clement’s Inn, “‘ where they will talk 
of mad Shallow yet,” and so were “ little John 
Doit of Staffordshire ; and black George Bare, 
and Francis Rickbone, and Will Squele—you had 
not four such Swinge-Bucklers in all the Inns of 
Court—they know where the bona-robas were; 
and had the best of them all at command.” 

Though Barnard’s Inn may not boast of such 

valorous spirits as Justice Shallow and his com- 
panions at Clement’s Inn, the taste for “ bona- 
robas ” does not seem to have declined, for by an 
entry in the books in the year 1615 we find that— 
“ John Wilkinson, a Companion of the House, was re. 
ported to have been with a lewd woman in bed about 
midnight, whereupon his chamber door was broken open 
and he and the said queane and concubine found together 
in bed, to the great dishonor of God and scandal of 
society, if the same should not be made an example 
according to the Rules of the House, whereupon he was 
fined 20s. and expelled the Society.” 
Mr. Wilkinson appears to have resented the in- 
trusion upon his privacy which his gallantry 
would not permit him to overlook. For there is 
an order of pention, ordering that the principal be 
borne harmless in the suit brought against him for 
breaking into a Companion’s chambers. 

Shakespeare, who wrote one hundred and fifty 
years afterwards, must probably be considered as 
giving a representation of the manners of the Inns 
of Court in general in his own day, and not as an 
authority for the prevailing customs in the Courts 
in the reign of Henry IV., or for Clement’s Inn 
being then in existence. 

A manuscript in the British Museum, to which 
Mr. Holmes, the librarian, politely gave me access, 
throws an important light upon the subject. This 
manuscript is among the Harleian Manuscripts, 
No. 1104, where is to be found a short account of 
several of the Inns of Court, and speaking of Bar- 
nard’s Inn it says :— 

“This House was in the thirty-first year of the reign 
of Henry VI. a messuage belonging to Dr. John Mack- 
worth, Dean of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, and in 
that time in the holding of one Lionel Bernard, and for 
that the said Bernard lastly next before the conversion 
thereof into an Inn of Chancery therein dwelt, it hath 
ever since retained the name of Bernard's Inn.”’ 

The family of the Mackworths, it therefore appears, 
did not reside in their own hotel, but let it to this 





the inns is placed before Staples’s Inn, If this 


Lionel Bernard. Now whether Lionel was a gen- 
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tleman occupying the house as his place of resi- 
dence, or a Boniface using it as an inn for strangers, 
jsnot apparent. The notice of Lionel’s occupying 
it “lastly next” before its conversion into an Inn 
of Chancery would certainly lead to the conclusion 
that during the life of the Dean, and probably 
during the holding of Bernard himself, the house 
had not assumed its character of a regular Inn of 
Court, though it might even then have been a 
place for the reception of students of the law 
under some form or other; and coupled with the 
fact of none of the early writers assuming to give 
to the Society an earlier beginning, it may reason- 
ably be concluded that Barnard’s Inn first began 
to be used as an Inn of Chancery about the year 
1454, when the inquisition was held. No grant, 
charter, deed of incorporation, or other instru- 
ment founding the Society can be discovered ; and 
by what means it assumed its powers and ac- 
quired its constitution probably never will be 
brought to light. ; : 

Carter's ‘ Analysis of Honor’ mentions Lionel 
Bernard as an occupier of the inn so early as 
13 Hen. VI., which would be in the year 1435. 
It must also remain in doubt whether the hall 
was built when the place first came to be used as 
an Inn of Court, or whether it was part of the 
residence of the Mackworth family. 

Aw Antient oF THE Society. 
(To be continued.) 
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Hoventon Hatt, Norrorx.—This mansion, 
one of the finest in the county, not far from Sand- 
ringham and Hunstanton, is especially interesting 
from its connexion with the Walpoles. Recently 
it has been brought prominently before the public 
on account of being offered for sale by auction, On 
Friday, July 23, 300 0001. was offered for the man- 
sion and estate of 10,564 acres, This not being con- 
considered enough, no sale was effected. Houghton 
Hall was built by the great statesman Sir Robert 
Walpole, and is a magnificent structure of Ancaster 
stone, said to have cost 100,000/., and to have 
occupied in building thirteen years, from 1722 to 
1735. The surrounding country is very flat and 
uninteresting, brightened a little by the magnificent 
timber which graces the park and neighbourhood, 
and by beautiful fields of waving corn. The manor 
of Houghton had been the property of the Walpole 
family from the reign of Henry L., and of it in 1743 
Sir Robert Walpole, removed from the turmoil of 
political life, writes to General Churchill :— 

“ My flatterers are all mutes. The oaks, the beeches, 
the chestnuts, seem to contend which shall best please 
the Lord of the Manor. They cannot deceive; they 
will not lie. I in sincerity admire them, and have as 
many beauties about me as fill up all my hours of dang- 
ling, and no disgrace attending me from sixty-seven 
years of age. Within doors we come a little nearer to 
real life, and admire upon the almost speaking canvas 
all the airs and graces the proudest ladies can boast.” 
Within the shadow of the mansion is the little 
parish church of Houghton, where rest the re- 
mains of Sir Robert Walpole and his son Horace, 
“where lies the mother upon whom I doated, and 
who doated upon me.” ‘The mansion and estate 
came unexpectedly to Horace Walpole, on the 





death of his nephew, the Earl of Orford, in 1791. 
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He had written of it in 1775 to his friend the Rev. 
William Cole :— 

“ There is an old walk in the park at Houghton, called 
Sir Jeffery’s Walk, where the old gentleman [i. ¢., Sir 
Jeffery Burwell] used to teach my father his book. 
These very old trees encouraged my father to plant at 
Houghton,” 

The following paragraph from the World assigns 
to Houghton the possession of two ghosts, and will 
prove of interest to collectors of such stories :— 

“ Gnosts.— Houghton is haunted by two ghosts, who 
must have transferred themselves from the old house, 
Two brothers fought a duel here three hundred years 
ago, and one was killed, and his spirit haunts the billiard 
room. There is also the famous brown lady, who enjoys 
the credit of having scared George 1V. out of the house. 
This is Lady Dorothy Walpole, wife of Charles, Lord 
Townshend, who died mysteriously after an unhappy life ; 
and she haunted the state bedroom. George 1V., when 
Prince Regent, slept in this apartment, and after his 
first night at Houghton he came down furiously angry 
and much excited, declaring with many oaths that he 
would not pass another night in the accursed house ; and 
presently he added, ‘1 have seen that which I hope to 
God I may never see again.’ Months after he stated 
that on awaking in the night he had found standing by 
the bedside a little lady dressed all in brown, with dis- 
hevelled hair, and a face of ashy paleness.” 

Who, it may be asked, were the two brothers 
alluded to who engaged in the fratricidal duel 
three hundred years ago? The Lady Dorothy 
Walpole, as she is here erroneously called, the 
wife of Charles, Lord Townshend, was presumably 
Dorothy, daughter of Robert Walpole, Esq., and 
consequently the sister of Sir Robert, married 
as second wife, in 1713, to Charles, second Viscount 
Townshend, by whom she had seven children. 
Did she, as stated, “die mysteriously”? Did 
George 1V. when Prince Regent ever visit Hough- 
ton; and is it elsewhere on record that he either 
saw, or thought that he saw, the apparition of 
Lady Townshend, and used the strong language 
mentioned? The account of the appearance of 
the “little brown lady” finds a strong resem- 
blance to ‘The Tapestried Chamber,’ by Sir 
Walter Scott, written for the Keepsake in 1828. 

Joun PicxrorD, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mepicat Foik-Lore.— 

1. Butter and Sugar for New-born Infants.— 
In this part of Yorkshire new-born infants receive 
as their first food a teaspoonful of butter and 
sugar. This custom no doubt dates from the 
time when honey was used instead of sugar, and 
is a literal carrying out of the prophecy “ butter 
and honey shall he eat,” with an expectation that 
it will produce the remainder of the promise 
“that he may know to refuse the evil and do the 

” 


2. Child’s Caul.—An old woman the other day 
asked my opinion. Her son had been born with 
@ caul, and she was told by the woman who was 


with her that she must carefully keep the caul; 
that so long as her son lived it would keep white 
and dry, but that when he died it would become 
black and wet, however far he might be from home 
when he died ; that if she lost it he would never 
settle, but die a violent death. The trouble was 
that she had lost the caul, that her son had enlisted 
for a soldier, and she wished to ask me if this 
was in consequence of losing the caul, and if he 
would die a violent death. Of course one knows 
the superstition that a person with a caul cannot 
be drowned, but the above is new to me. 

3. Cure for Herpes.—In a recent number of 
the British Medical Journal it was stated that in 
parts of Wales it was believed that the saliva of 
a person who had eaten eagle’s flesh smeared on 
the eruption in herpes zoster (shingles) would cure 
this painful eruption; and that certain persons 
made quite a small living out of the superstition, 
having eaten eagle’s flesh and curing herpes for 
a consideration. W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 

Mexborough. 


Cuurcu Booxs.—The following list, written on 
a blank leaf of the earliest parish register book at 
St. Giles’s, Durham, seems worth preserving. In 
the accounts at St. Oswald’s, Durham, we find 
payments to the ringers on the day of the Gowrie 
conspiracy :— 
“ Catalogus libroru’ qui pertinent ad Ecclesiam Sancti 

€gidii Dunelmensis. 

Inprimis op’a Juelli Episcopi Sari. 

2. Paraphrasis Erasmi in 4 Euangelia & acta apostolo- 
rum, 

3. Tomus primus & secundus Homeliaru’, 

4, Canones Ecclesiastici. 

5. Liber continens gratiaru’ actione’ pro inauguratione 
regie Maiestatis. 

6. Liber continens gra’ru’ ac’on’ pro liberatione regis 
& nobiliu’ a puluere eulpbureo. 

7. Lib, continens Gratiaru’ ac’one’ pro liberatione regis 
Jacobi a conspiratione Gouriana, 

8. Duo libri continentes formam Jeiunii vt deus a 
nobis auertat peste’ et alia iudicia. 

9, Duo libri continentes dep'cationes vt liberemur a 
manu Hostiu’ ferociu’. 

10, Liber Continens gra’ru’ ac’one’ pro liberatione 
nostra a peste, 

11. Iniunctiones Regingw Elizabethe, 

12. Biblia. 

13. Duo libri p’cu’ comuniu’, 

J. T. F. 
Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Tae Norse Discovery or America.—With 
regard to the importance of the discovery of Ame- 
| rica, an editor of Columbus’s letters writes: “ The 
entire history of civilization presents us with 
}no event, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
art of printing, so momentous as the discovery 
of the western world”; and the late King 
Alfonso of Spain is reported to have said, in a 
conversation with Clarence Winthrop Bowen, that 





he thought nine years was a long time to spend in 
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arranging for the celebration, but perhaps not too 
long considering its importance. “It is an event,” 
he continued, “in which all the world would be 
interested, and in which the leading nations might 
unite. I would do all in my power to make it a 
brilliant festival ; but considering the pre-eminent 
part that Spain took in the discovery of America, 
I claim that she should certainly be allowed to 
have the celebration within her own borders,” 
His conclusion was “that to Spain alone, there- 
fore, belongs the credit of the discovery.” 

As to the value of the discovery the world has 
been unanimous ; as to the strength of Columbus’s 
self-imposed claim to the credit of it, to Spain’s 
credit as a country, the Roman Catholic historians, 
who have trained history, like a pliant vine, over 
any structure they chose to raise, “restricting the 
writing of history, so far as regarded the Now 
World, to men in priestly orders,” and “making 
it necessary for all who would write a history of the 
New World to extol Columbus and the Church ”— 
in the North of Europe, according to Buckle, begin- 
ning to poison the sources of history as soon as 
their religion was fairly introduced among the 
inhabitants—the Pope, Alexander VI., who gave 
the continent of America to Spain, solely on the 
statement of Columbus,—all these, and the vast 
crowd of admirers and hero-worshippers who have 
placed implicit credence in statements prepared 
under the rigid censorship of the Inquisition, 
have been equally unanimous, pressing Colum- 
bus’s claim as exclusive. 

Opposed to this, there is in print, and has been 
for centuries, a sweeping refutation of sacerdotal 
history, beginning with the writings of Ortelius, 
to whom, as Baron von Humboldt asserts, the 
merit of first recognizing the discovery of America 
by the Northmen indisputably belongs, and fol- 
lowed by those of Adam von Bremen, Snorre 
Sturleson, Torfaeus, among ancient writers, and 
of Mallet, Ben. Franklin, Rafn, Sinding, Malte- 
Brun, Pinkerton, Wheaton, Beamish, Laing, Bald- 
win, T. Carlyle, W. C. Bryant, De Costa, Gravier, 
Goodrich, among modern. The list of authors 
whose works go to confirm the Norse discovery of 
America comprises upwards of one hundred. 

Besides this refutation of printed authority is the 
the refutation of facts. There are the fact that the 
Church of Rome sent bishops to Iceland, Greenland, 
and Vinland det goda, Pope Paschal II. having 
appointed Erik Upsi Bishop of Vinland in 1112, 
where this bishop went personally in the year 
1121—thus proving that the said Church was fully 

aware of the settlement of Iceland (Irish priests 
had visited this island in 795) and the discovery 
and colonization of Greenland and America; the 
fact that Christopher Columbus went to Iceland 
in 1477, and there had access to the archives and 
the manuscripts containing the full accounts of the 
Norsemen’s voyages to America ; and the fact that 


Columbus went to Iceland with the full knowledge 
that he could obtain the information there requisite 
for the carrying out of his scheme of a discovery, 
than which no scheme offered to him greater 
chances of emolument and fame, and did obtain it, 

In a letter that Columbus himself wrote, and 
which is quoted in vol. i. p. 59 of Washington 
Irving's ‘ Coinien’ he mentions his visit to Ice. 
land, and gives the date 1477. 

Marie A. Brows, 


Sr. James's, Piccapitty.—The mean, attenn- 
ated spire which surmounts the tower of St, 
James’s, Piccadilly, has often formed the subject 
of unfavourable comment, and surprise has been 
expressed that Sir Christopher Wren, who devoted 
(80 much careful thought to the interior of this 
church, should have neglected the chief feature of 
the exterior. The following passage from New. 
court’s ‘ Repertorium’ (i. 659) shows that a more 
worthy spire formed part of the architect’s original 
plan, and that a failure of construction caused the 
substitution of the present inadequate erection: 
“There was a lofty spire erecting on the steeple 
of this church, but was taken down again by reason 
the steeple did not prove strong enough to uphold 
it ; but, since, there is another sort of spire erected 
upon it.” Newcourt’s work was published in 
1708. The church was consecrated by Bishop 
Compton July 13, 1684, six months before the 
accession of James II., in honour of whom, by a 
species of flunkeyism which the numerous St. 
Georges and St. Annes of the period show to 
have been far from uncommon, the church re- 
ceived its dedication. Epmunp VENABLEs, 





Sir Jonn Soayer’s Musevm.—It may not be 
generally known that on Nov. 22 next a sealed 
room at No, 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields will have to 
be opened, in accordance with the instructions of 
the late Sir John Soane. The curious coincidence 
connected with the affair is that Nov. 22 is the 
anniversary of the death of Lady Soane, of Mrs, 
George Soane, and that of the granddaughter, 
Mrs. Rose Maria Soane-Roby. The last-named 
lady and her husband, Greatrex Roby, were inti- 
mate friends of mine more than a quarter of a 
century ago. The above facts may be thought 
worthy of a niche in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

C. H. Srernenson. 

Coventry Club. 


Bepe’s Use or “ Armorica.”—In the late Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s ‘ History of Ireland’ (vol. i. p. 34) 
there occurs an amusing misprint or lapsus plume. 
We are there told that the earliest inhabitants of 
sritain came over, “as is reported, from America.” 
Of course the word “ America” is simply a mis- 
take for Armorica, the words being translated 
from Bede, who, speaking of the Brittones, says, 
“ Qui de tractu Armoricano, ut fertur, Britanniam 
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advecti, australes sibi partes illius vindicarunt.” 
But the question is, Does Bede mean to indicate 
any exact locality by the expression “tractu Ar- 
moricano”? It has been before pointed out that 
he does not necessarily mean the region afterwards 
called Armorica, in later times Bretagne. ‘The 
word is derived from the Celtic mor, the sea; and 
Cesar evidently uses “ Armoric Civitates ” simply 
in the sense “ maritime states.” Pliny speaks of 
Aquitaine as having been formerly called Armorica. 
But what I wish to suggest is the probability that 
Bede is alluding in this passage to the old legend 
of Brutus the Trojan, who is said to have landed 
in Gaul at the mouth of the Ligeris or Loire 
(stated to have been then a part of Aquitaine), and 

ed over thence into the part of Britain now 
called Devonshire, landing near the mouth of the 


Dart. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 
MacavLtay AnD Motikre.— In Macaulay’s 


‘History of England,’ edition of 1849, chap. vii., 
not far from the beginning, there is a curious 
mistake, for which I[ think the historian was 
not responsible. Speaking of the Prince of 
Orange, he says: “ Dramatic performances tired 
him; and he was glad to turn away from the stage, 
and to talk about public affairs, while Orestes was 
raving, or while Tartuffe was pressing Elvira’s 
hand.” Mbolitre, to judge from the number of 
allusions, direct and indirect, to his plays in Mac- 
aulay’s writings, appears to have been one of 
the great historian’s favourite authors; it is 
therefore, in the highest degree improbable that 
he would have made a mistake in the name of the 
heroine of Molitre’s most famous drama. The 
error probably arose in the following manner. 
Macaulay’s manuscript was, I think I have heard, 
none of the most legible. The compositor had 
probably never read ‘Tartuffe,’ and consequently 
never heard of Elmire, the heroine of the play, 
but he had probably often heard the operatic name 
of Elvira. The two names, although very dis- 
similar in sound, are not very dissimilar when 
written, and the compositor, I conclude, read 
“Elvira’s hand” instead of “ Elmire’s hand,” 
which there can be no moral doubt Macaulay 
wrote. Macaulay was accordingly made to appear 
guilty of an error which so careful a writer, and 
one endowed with so marvellous a memory, would 
have been the last person to make. Ido not know 
if the mistake has been corrected in subsequent 
editions of the ‘ History.’ 
JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


24.)—Dr. Adam 


Gateatos, (See 7 §. ii. 


Littleton, in the preface to his ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 
1677, writes: “ Non est quidem quur mihi ad de- 
fensionem Galeato Prologo opus esse existimem, 
Auguste Majestatis patrocinio clypeatus.” It 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tne Rev. Toomas Wrynett, Recror ot 
CraneuamM (Cranuam), co. GLoucester, 1642. 
—The dates are wanted of this clergyman’s occu- 
pancy of this benefice. He is found as rector on 
the title-page of a book from his pen called ‘ The 
Covenant’s Plea for Infants,’ 4to., Oxford, 1642. 
He is also said to have been minister of Askar- 
wall, Dorsetshire, but no dates are given. Under 
the Commonwealth rule he is found as Vicar of 
Leek, co. Stafford, up to 1662 (Sleigh’s ‘* Hist.,’ 
4to., p. 82). He also wrote, in 1657, ‘ Suspension 
Discussed,’ 12mo., said to be by Thomas Winnel, 
M.A., minister of the Gospel at Leek, in the 
county of Stafford. This was directed against the 
Rev. Samuel Langley, Rector of Swettenham, 
Cheshire, who answered the book in ‘ Suspension 
Reviewed,’ 8vo., 1658. Joun E. Baivey. 
Stretford, Manchester, 


Enotsan, To BuaspHeme.—In the Lindisfarne 
version of St. Luke’s Gospel we find the Latin 
blasphemat glossed ebolsa’ (xii. 10), and blasphe- 
mia glossed ebolsongas. Is it possible that this 
curious and rare verb is a -sian verb (like cleanse), 
co-radicate with the A.-S. d-belgan, to swell with 
anger, to be indignant, vouched for by M.E. 
a-bel3en, see the ‘ New Dictionary’? Note that 
in the Vespasian Psalter, Ps. Ixxvii. 49, there 
occur the two forms ebylg%e, indignationis, and 
ebyldu, indignationem, in which latter the guttural 
has disappeared, as in the Lindisfarne instances. 
See also Sweet’s ‘Oldest English Texts, p. 567, 
col. i. A. L. Maynuew. 

Oxford. 


Recisters oF Birtns.—When were parish re- 
gisters of births first kept by the clergy in Eng- 
land? It appears from the following passage in 
Bishop Fléchier’s ‘Life of Cardinal Ximenes, 
Archbishop of Toledo, that about 1497-8 the 
latter issued an instruction to the clergy of his 
diocese to this effect :—“ Qu’il y eust dans toutes 
les Paroisses de Varchevéché un Registre oii 
fussent écrits les noms de tous les Enfans qu’on 
baptisoit, de leurs Pers, de leurs Parrains et des 
Temoins qui avoient assisté au Baptime, avec 
Yannée, le mois et le jour de cette cérémonie.” 
This, Fléchier adds, was the first time that such 
an order had been given. Ratrpn N. James. 


Sir Jonn Lemay, Lorp Mayor or Lonpoy. 
—Dr. Coleman’s ‘Genealogy of the Lyman 
Family’ says Sir John Leman, Lord Mayor about 
1650, was son of John Lyman, of High Ongar, 





Ww. C. B. 


was dedicated to Charles IT. 


Essex ;} but Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ says 
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he was son of John Leman, of Gillingham, Nor- 
folk, and Beccles, Suffolk. 
these statements is correct? Ww. H. Urroy, 
Walla Walla, Washington, U.S. 


Cot, Cuartes Gopvrrey, MAsTeR or THE 


Jewet Orrice.—Can any one give particulars of 


the antecedents of Col. Charles Godfrey, Master 
of the Jewel Office, who died 1714, having mar- 


ried Arabella Churchill, the cast-off mistress of 


James II.? He was M.P. for Wycombe in 1691, 
and Clerk of the Board of Green Cloth in 1704. 
He has a tombstone at Bath, on which he is stated 
to have died February 23, 1714, etat. sixty-six, 
and is described as “ perantique familie in agno 
Oxon.” He left two daughters and coheiresses, 
Charlotte, married to Hugh Boscawen, Viscount 
Falmouth, and Elizabeth, married to Edmund 
Dunch, Master of the Household to Queen Anne. 
To what family did Col. Charles Godfrey belong ? 
Who were his parents? Of what was he colonel ? 
L. Cust. 

Francis Henty. — Among other curiosities 
kept at St. John’s Hospital in Canterbury is 
long sword, about which little seems to be known. 
In the hospital accounts, under date 1613, is the 
following entry:—“Item payd for scoring of 
ffrannces henly sword, iijd.” Who was Francis 


Henly? J. M. Cowrsr. 
Canterbury. 


Kixe’s Bexcu.—In Noble’s ‘ College of Arms,’ 
p. 255, it is said that in Commonwealth times it 
was called Upper Bench. But in a clever little 
book, ‘Lambeth and the Vatican’ (i. 44), it is 
said to have been called the Court of Public 
Bench. Which is correct; or have both terms 
been used ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

Merat ov Ip’estoy.—By the kindness of one 
of your correspondents I am informed that in a 
set of charts entitled ‘The French Neptune,’ pub- 
lished in 1692, the reef now known as the Eddy- 
stone is described as Metal ou Id’eston. Can your 
readers help me to an explanation of the first 
word in this connexion ? W. S. B. H. 


Ket-LaAnD.—Hereabout boggy land after drain- 
ing and in cultivation is called “ ket-land.” 
What is ket a corruption or abbreviation of? and 
is the term used elsewhere of similar land? The 
soil in these cases is dark—almost black—and is 
largely mixed with vegetable decay, and is very 


rich. Taos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Fisn, on Fitcu, Peas.—It would appear that 
a trade was carried on at an early period with the 
colonies in this article, supposed by one writer at 
least to have been the vetch, sometimes written 
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that what was meant by fitch peas was the roe of 
the cod or other fish which was imported into 
England for bait. The fitch pea, or vetch, is stil] 
extensively cultivated in England, but not 80 ex. 
tensively as formerly. Perhaps some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can throw light on the subject. 


C. J. Rurcer, 
Fern Bank, Croydon, 


Grance.—What is the origin of this name in 
the cases of Grange-over-Sands and Grange-in- 
Borrowdale ? Q. V. 


Lewis Turopatp.—Can any reader give me 
the exact dates of the birth, arrival in London, 
and death of the early ‘Dunciad’ hero? also any 
particulars regarding a paper called the Censor, 
with which he was associated ? W. J. L 


Sir Rocer pe Fetsricc.—Many people are 
ashamed to own acquaintance with “ minor verse.” 
I freely confess to deriving a large amount of 
pleasure from the humbler followers of our “ bards 
sublime.” In ‘ Verses of Country and Town, by 
Rowe Lingston, there is a pretty poem on 

Sir Roger de Felbrigg. 

He prattled at his mother’s knee, 

A bright-baired youngling, brave and free ; 

But oh, I lov’d him more than she 

“ Dieu de sa alme eit eit merci!” 

He woo’d and won and wedded me, 

And who so happy then as we, 

At bonny Felbrigg by the sea? 

“ Dieu de ea alme eit eit merci !” 

But he took the cross; and away rode he, 

In his armour bright, across the lea ; 

And him I never more shall see. 

“ Dieu de ea alme eit eit merci !” 

For Him who died upon the tree, 

He died in Pruce beyond the sea, 

And they buried him far off from me. 

“ Dieu de sa alme eit eit merci!” 
Ina note it is stated that part of an epitaph on brass 
in Felbrigg Church, Norfolk, rans :—“Ceste ymage 
est fait en reme’bran’ce de mos. roger de felbrig qi 
mu’st en prus la est son corps enterre dieu de sa 
alme eit eit pite amen amen Elizabet q’ feust la 
fe’me mons. roger de felbrig gist icy dieu de sa 
alme eit mercy amen.” May I ask if any of your 
correspondents can give the history of Sir Roger 
de Felbrigg? Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Octz.—I wish to discover the original meaning 
of the name of Ogle. For many centuries that 
family has lived in Northumberland, and to one 
was granted the permission “to hold the town and 
manor of Ogle as he had formerly done.” At 
Bothall there is a church, in the chancel of which 
is an alabaster tomb erected to one of that family, 
and containing, in black letter, a genealogy. There 
were seven lords and thirty knights, and there were 





jitch and fish peas. It has also been suggested 


Ogles of Eglingham, Causey Park, Rothbury, Ogle 
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Castle, as well as Bothall. Later on the barony 
was transferred by marriage into the Cavendish, 
and afterwards to the Portland families. If you 
can throw any light on the meaning or origin of 
the name you will much oblige. 
Grorcre OoLE. 
Byron Street, Derby, 


Francis Braprorp.—I should be very much 
obliged for any information regarding the family 
of Francis Bradford, ob. 1694, who married Ann, 
daughter of Leverett Jenison, Mayor of Newark, 
Notts (Mayor in 1654). Their daughter Elizabeth 
married Sir Samuel Gordon, Bart. Sir James 
William Gordon, the issue of this marriage, died 
in 1381, when his property passed into the family 
of the Earl of Winchelsea. I have extracts from 
wills, &c., of Bradfords at Newark-on-Trent and 
Rotham, near Newark, J. G. Braprorp. 

157, Dalston Lane, E. 


Minor, Miyo, on Minan Brirp.—Minor, or 
mino, and sometimes called the minah bird, a native 
of India, is claimed to be a fine imitator of the 
human voice by many writers. There are two 
species or varieties of the bird that, it is claimed, 
can talk, Will some one give a minute descrip- 
tion of the greater and lesser varieties of this 
curious bird, and a more complete description 
of its peculiarities as to food, habits in general, 
than is given in vol. xvii. of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,’ and if it can imitate the human 
voice in the way of actual articulation of words 
asa parrot can and does? M. O. Wacconer. 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S. 


Bromscrove Cnantrizs.—When the chantry 
lands, at the beginning of the reign of Edward VI., 
were confiscated by Parliament, there appear to 
have been two chantries at Bromsgrove Church, 
one filled at the time by Thomas Jamys, and the 
other by William Foonys, Jamys’s chantry was 
founded 18 Edward IV. by Eleanor, widow of Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, of Grafton, Knt. When this 
chantry was suppressed, it appears from documents 
in the Public Record Office that the then Stafford 
chantry priest was pensioned for life at the rate of 
five pounds a year. William Foonys’s chantry, 
on the contrary—Foonys being a schoolmaster as 
well as a priest—was not suppressed or pensioned, 
but Foonys continued, as before, to receive his 
fully wage of seven poundsayear. Iam anxious to 
ascertain when and by whom Foonys’s chantry 
was founded. Perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents better read on such points than I can 
kindly do me the favour to tell me. 

H, W. Cooxes. 

Astley Rectory, near Stourport, 


MSS. or Tuomas Gent.— Having been lately 
re-reading ‘ The Life of Mr. Thomas Gent, Printer, 
of York,’ I am desirous of obtaining some informa- 





tion concerning the original MS. of this very in- 
teresting autobiography. Lowndes, s.v., states 
that Rev. Joseph Hunter “suppressed much of 
Gent’s manuscript.” Is there any chance of this 
MS. being still preserved? It was certainly in 
existence in 1832, when the ‘ Life’ was published. 
Also, may I inquire if anything is known of 
‘Teague’s Rambles,’ a work by Gent mentioned 
in his ‘ Life,’ but of which I can find no notice 
anywhere else ? Wituiam Buiapes. 
Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


Wnitr.—In an old pedigree which has been 
mislaid William White, or Whyte, of Newport, 
Rhode Island, U.S., born about 1650, appears as 
a descendant of a Bishop White. Cun any of 
your correspondents inform me whether he was 
the son of Thomas White, Bishop of Peterborough, 
or & son or grandson of Francis White, Bishop of 
Ely? John White, Bishop of Lincoln, translated 
to Winchester, was, I believe, a celibate. William 
White had two daughters, one of whom married 
Byles, of Newport, Gent. ; the other William 
Ball, of Philadelphia, Esq. R. B. D. 

[Replies may be sent to these initials, The Warden’s 
House, Red Hill, Surrey. | 





Was Fieipine EvER on THE Lonpon Stace f— 
In the cast of ‘Phebe; or, the Beggar's Wedding,’ 
by Charles Coffey, produced at Drury Lane, July 4, 
1729, the name of Fielding is opposite Justice 
Quorum. See Genest’s ‘ Account of the Stage,’ 
iii, 236. So far as I can see, this is a solitary men- 
tion of the name as an actor. Fielding was then 
leading a thoroughly bohemian life. Is it possible 
he might have acted in London for one occasion ? 

UrBan. 


Grorcrt Donne. (See 6 8, xii. 387.)—Is any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ able to give any informatio 
regarding George, the second son of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and the place of his residence on his 
return from the West Indies? OC, ColTMoRE, 

The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


In the Great Western Railway’s illustrated programme 

Ie 

Go look through Merrie England, 

Of all the shires you there may eee, 

Oh! the fairest is green Somerset, 

The Flower of all the West Countrie ! 
It is said to be taken from an old ballad. Can any one 
direct me where to find it? CuarLotre G. BocEr. 


“T recollect Warrington sharing our sentiment, and 
trowling out those noble lines of the old poet :— 
His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned, | 
But spurned in vain; youth waneth by encreasing,” 
‘The Newcomes,’ p. 650, People’s Ed. 
R. H, Wrrnersy. 
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Replies, 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
* DECAMERON.’ 
(7 §. i. 3, 130, 262, 333.) 

A. J. M., in his natural anxiety to do justice to 
the merits of the valuable work of which he is the 
possessor, has not done justice to poor me. It is just 
because I do take delight in a terse and original style 
of writing, in preference to hackneyed conventional 
newspaper diction, that I took the trouble of cailing 
attention to the edition in question. It is true | 
was mainly concerned with vindicating the ‘ Deca- 
meron,’ but I was careful to give the translation 
credit for the merits of its quaint and racy phraseo- 
logy. A. J. M. writes as if I bad not done so. 

Cardinal Newman pointed out long ago that 
language was fast falling into grooves, and certain 
qualificatives have come by common consent to be 
appropriated to certain words, so as to bid fair to 
become altogether joined to them; hence it cannot 
but be exceedingly refreshing to turn from the 
round of phrases in ringing the changes on which 
so much of the writing of the present hour con- 
sists, to pages of less familiar style, with an imprévu 
in every sentence. The specimens I quoted show 
that our anonymous translator abounds in these ; 
and his complete work, as A, J. M. possesses it, in 
spite of its ponderotsness and verbosity, is, as I 
said, a valuable contribution to a library. At the 
same time, while perfectly willing to allow that 
it is “ magnifique,” most certainly “ce n’est pas 
Boccaccio, Ce n’est rien moins que Boccaccio.” 

Boccaccio took into his head to handle the most 
risqué subjects, but he handled them in such a 
way that no one who has any regard for litera- 
ture, however he may think it right and proper 
to condemn some of his tales, can really wish that 
he had not written the ‘Decameron.’ He says the 
most impossible things with such original sim- 
plicity, and presents you with the most inconceiv- 
able scenes with so aérial a touch, that what would 
have been coarse in any other handling comes 
from him like the unconscious utterance of an 
innocent child, with such sportive humour that it 
dances befure us, hardly more calling up a blush 
than the glittering dalliance of butterflies in the sun- 
light. With consummate poetical skill he first fes- 
toons a trelliswork of leaves and flowers, and only 
just lets us see his characters through the chequered 
shade thrown by an Italian sun—they seem to be 
in Paradise before the fall, unconscious of ill. He 
only lets us peep at them, he does not parade them 
before us or poke them at us with the unfortunate 
iteration of later writers. Even those tales which 
suppose delight in practical jokes are told so mirth- 
fully that their heartlessness is draped from sight 
for the time. And the exquisite ideal irony, the 
irresistible humour of the assumed simplicity 





which delicately covers the most equivocal compli- 
cations—the artistic treatment, in fact—invests the 
* Commedia Umana,” as it has been called, with a 
brilliant life, which will last as long as there are 
men and women to read it, and makes it—with all 
its regretuble freedom—less objectionable and less 
mischievous than the vulgar, spiteful twaddle, the 
inane, profitless gossip tolerated week by week in 
the rank fungus-growth of modern so-called society 
papers. 

A marvel of writing is the ‘Decameron, and 
there is scarcely another book existing exc pt the 
Gospels which, without any rhetorical effort, with- 
out any descriptive word-painting, can call up a 
distinct and lasting picture in the mind as it does, 
or impress a narration on it in so few words. 

The anonymous “translator” has really con- 
structed a“ paraphrase.” To put it shortly , Boccaccio 
uses the smallest number of words to convey his 
ideas that can possibly serve; the tr unslator 
presses the greatest possible number into the ser- 
vice. His curious epithets and clever involution 
give his work a type of its own; but it no more 
puts the reader in possession of an idea of Boc- 
caccio than Dodderidge’s ‘ Expositor’ would of the 
New Testament. 

Tt would not be I, however, who would quarrel 
with a reprint of it if we were offered a genuine re- 
print in its entirety and in the dear old spelling 
and type which belong to it. But the edition 
before us is not this at all. It neither gives us the 
mind of Boccaccio nor yet that of this translator. 
It is a sort of “Guelfo non son, ne Ghibbelin’ 
m’appello.” When one buys a book I think 
one has a right to expect that its title should 
give some clue to its contents. In this instance we 
ure told we are buying the ‘ Decameron,’ and we find 
ourselves instead in possession of an emasculated 
version of a paraphrase, 

With regard to the story of Serichtha ; it would 
not be at all a bad one if less prolix. The story of 
the princess who rejects the lover who woos too im- 
periously, and disguises herself as a menial to escape 
his importunity, yet, when he pursues her to urge 
his suit respectfully, and humbly withdraws at her 
positive bidding, disguises herself again to follow 
after him, and endures hardship and suffering to 
prove she is worthy of him, is one that turns up 
once and again in the tales of old. 

R. H. Busk. 
_ “Hain TORNED WHITE witH sorrow ” (7 §. 
ii, 6, 93).—I know of two cases in which dark 
hair became white, and reverted again to its 
original colour, but in neither case from sorrow. 
The first instance occurred in the father of the 
butler of the late Sir James Walker, of Sand Hut- 
ton, in Yorkshire. The hair of this man, who lived 
in the village of Sand Hutton and was old, from 
being grey became dark as in early life. The second 
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case was thatofaservant of myown. The man, whose 
hair was nearly black, was discharged by me, and 
a few years afterwards re-engaged. His hair was 
then quite grey. The same man was again dis- 
charged and subsequently re-engaged. His hair 
on this occasion had nearly recovered its original 
hue. My belief is that fear had something to do 
with this last case. The fellow was an arrant 
coward, and especially troublesome on the subject 
of ghosts. G. F. D. 


I lately met with the following instance of hair 
turned grey by fright. I am, however, unable to 
say whether it is an authentic case :— 

“In one of the rudest parts of the county of Clare, in 
Ireland, a boy, in order to destroy some eaglets which 
were in a hole one hundred feet from the summit of a 
rock, and which rose four hundred feet perpendicular 
from the sea, caused himself to be suspended by a rope, 
with a scimitar in his hand for his defence, should he 
meet with an attack from the old ones; which precaution 
was found necessary; for no sooner had his companions 
lowered him to the nest, than one of the old eagles made 
at him with great fury, at which he struck, but, un- 
fortunately missing his aim, nearly cut through the rope 
that supported him, His comrades cautiously and safely 
drew him up; when it was found that his hair, which 
before was a dark auburn, was changed to grey.” 

Joun CuurcHILi SIKEs, 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E, 


An authentic case of hair turned white by a 
violent mental shock is brought to my recollection 
by the first words of a little poem which Robert 
Brough wrote on the last days of Orsini :— 

The young grey head has fallen, 

Beyond a question, the chief conspirator in the 
attempt on the life of Louis Napoleon, sometime 
Emperor of the French, underwent that strange and 
terrible transformation from youth to seeming age 
in a very brief lapse of time. When he was sen- 
tenced his hair was black, and it was white when 
he ascended the steps of the guillotine. 

Goprrey TurNer. 

At p. 335 of Pulleyn’s ‘ Etymological Com- 
pendium’ (1828) the Medical Adviser is quoted 
to the following effect :— 

“Some hypotheticals, among whom is a modern 
periodical, confidently assert that the cause of grey hair 
#8 & contraction of the skin about the roots of it, and 
from this cause suppose that polar animals become 
white ; the cold operating as a contracting power. If 
this argument were true, we should be all grey if we 


happened to be exposed to a hard frost! There are | 


fewer grey people in Russia than in Italy or Arabia; 
for the Russians, having more generally light-coloured 
hair, do not so often or so soon feel the effects of the 
grizzly fiend as those whose hair is black or dark. 
Cold, therefore, is nonsense; it assuredly cannot be con- 
traction at the roots of the hair. Has not the hair of 
individuals labouring under certain passions become 
ef in one night? Were these suffering from cold? 

ther were they not burning with internal feeling? 
Sudden fright has caused the hair to turn grey; but this, 
a8 wellfas any other remote cause, can be freed from the 
idea of operating by cold or contraction. Our opinion 


is that the vis vite is lessened in the extreme ramifica- 
tions of those almost imperceptible vessels destined to 
| sup} ly the hair with colouring fluid. The vessels which 
| secrete this fluid cease to act, or else the absorbent 
| vessels take it away faster than it is furnished, This 
reason will bear argument: for grief, debility, fright, 
| fever, and age, all have the effect of lessening the power 
f the extreme vessels. It may be said, in argument 
| avainst this opinion, that if the body be again invigor- 
ated, the vessela ought, according to our reasoning, to 
secrete again the colouring fluid: but to this we say, 
that the vessels which secrete this fluid are so very 
minute, that upon their ceasing their functions, they 
become obliterated, and nothing can ever restore them,” 
Gro, H. Brikercvey. 





Oswestry. 


I can supply one authentic instance of sudden 
change of colour in hair. An intimate friend, 
Rev. E. O’M., who had dark hair, found on rising 
one morning it had suddenly changed to grey, and 
in the course of two or three days the alteration 
was complete and permanent. He was then a 
young man, and engaged in arduous parochial 
duty as a curate in the sad famine year, 1848, and 
died a few years since. The change was, he 
believed, the result of anxiety, not sorrow, and 
formed a frequent source of mutual conversation. 

I have a quantity of long locks of chequered 
hair in my possession, alternate brown and white 
at minute intervals, regularly arranged. I obtained 
it from a hairdresser, who purchased it with a 
large parcel of various coloured hairs for wig- 
making ; and so the history of the locks remains 
unknown, Should any one desire to investigate 
the subject, which is inexplicable by me, I will for- 
ward him a specimen on application. 

Winuam Fraser, F.R.C.S.I. 


20, Harcourt Street, Dublin, 


In Prince Bandini’s personal narrative of the 
destruction of Casamicciola (Ischia), which was 
reproduced in several Italian newspapers at the 
time, mention was made of a man known to him 
whose hair turned white in a few hours on the 
occasion of that terrible catastrophe. 


R. H. Busx. 


Sotty’s ‘Titites or Honour’ (7 §. ii. 63).— 
I feel quite certain that the late Mr. Solly would 
have been very glad to receive—as, indeed, he in- 
vited—corrections of errors that would inevitably 
occur in a work like his ‘ Titles of Honour.’ But 
as a humble individual without any pretensions 
to the art of unravelling genealogical mysteries, I 
must beg leave to protest against some of Sicma’s 
vague and indefinite annotations which he makes 
|on Mr. Solly’s work. A very small amount of 
| trouble would have obviated these objections. 
For instance, “ Hunt, Bart. Refer to Vere, Bart.” 
| Refer where, and to which Vere? And again: 
“T’Anson, Bart. See Bankes”—a name which 
does not occur in Mr. Solly’s work, so that the 
reference, to say the least of it, is anomalous. On 
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“p. 102,” which “Jackson, Bart., refers to 
Duckett”? Which Lichfield possessed the “ ori- 
nal name” of Adams? And so on. SicmMA may 
retort that by referring to any good Peerage I 
should find out what 1 wished to know. But 
this trouble and vexation would have been rendered 
unnecessary by the smallest iota of labour in the 
first instance. One of Sicma’s annotations runs 
thus: “ P. 127. Meredith of Stansley, Devon (not 


| self-willed, refusing to hear the shrill sound of the flute 


Denbigh).” So far as I can see, Mr. Solly did not | 


say that it was of Denbigh, which he should have 
done. Take another entry : “ P. 129. Mitford, B 
Patronymic, Grant. Mr. Solly has no primary 
entry of the name of Mitford, and had he one, it 
would not have come on p. 129. Sicma, more- 
over, says, in connexion with Mr. Solly’s entry of 
Napier of Merchiston (p. 138), “ for ‘ Ettrich’ read 
Ettrick”—a correction which seems to me to be 
superfluous, inasmuch as it is the latter form, as 
here printed, that Mr. Solly correctly gives. 


To prevent confusion, I think what Sicma should | 


have done, as he is undoubtedly qualified to do, 
in cases where a title was missed by Mr. Solly, 
was to supply it with a reference to the best 
authorities 7 and not to say “See So-and-so” when 
“So-and-so” does not occur in Mr. Solly’s work, 
of which he is, of course, at the 7 solely speak- 
ing. . Roperts, 


It seems worth while, in order to guard against 
the possible perpetuation of error in the valuable 
pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ to point out what Siema may 
not yet have noticed, viz., that he appears to 
mention two titles quite unknown to the Scottish 
or any other peerage, “ Yetter” and “Tweedale.” 
The former title is properly, of course, Hay of 
Yester, and the latter Tweeddale. I presume that 
when Sicma speaks of an English barony of 
Solway (1833-7) he means a barony of the 
United Kingdom. I do not know on what 
ground Sicma extinguishes the Seaforth title in 
the peerage of Scotland. The United Kingdom 
barony is no doubt extinct. I made a good many 
notes on the Scottish portion of Mr. Solly’s book, 
which I intended to have sent to him had he 
lived. Unless they should some day find a corner 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ they will probably not now see the 
light. C. H. E, Carmicuakt, 

New University Club, 8. W. 


“ As DEAF AS THE ADDER” (7 §, ii. 9, 115). 
—The translators of the A. V. used the word adder 
in a general sense to denote any poisonous serpent, 
and in Psalm lviii. 4 asp is offered as the alter- 
native reading. Some serpents are less sensitive 
to sound than others, but I am not aware that there 
is any species that is absolutely deaf. However, 
* none are so deaf as those that won’t hear,” and, 
as Mr. J. G. Wood says, 

** There has been from time immemorial a belief in the 
East that some individual serpents are very obstinate and 


or the magie song of the charmer, and pressing one ear 
into the dust while they stop the other with the tail... 
Snakes have no external ears, and therefore the notion of 
the se rpent stopping its ears is zoologically a simple 
absurdity,”—*‘ Bible Animals,’ pp. 549-50. 
Mr. Wood gives extracts from a sermon by Louis 
of Grenada and from a commentary by Richard 
Rolle, of Hampole, to show how widely the idea 
had spread. 

At Lewes, Sussex, the belief is, “ Look under 
the deaf adder’s belly, and you’ll find marked in 


| mottled colours these words :— 








If I could hear as well as see, 
No man of life should master me. 
See ‘N. & Q., 1* S. vii. 152. 
Sr. Swirary, 


Deatn AND Buriat or Cottey Cinper (7* §. 
i. 307, 413, 513; ii. 35, 94).—Once more home 
to my notes and index, I should like, if your 
readers are not tired of the subject, to give them 
an interesting point or two more, re Cibber and 
Arne. In ‘‘a print of the greatest rarity,” sold 
at Sotheby’s, 1879, are some very graphic pic- 
tures of gaol cruelties taken from the Muarshalsea 
and Fleet prisons. “In the third compartment 
above on the right is represented the ghost of 
Arne, the upholsterer, father of Dr. Arne, ap- 
pearing to Capt. J M-———a, a prisoner, 
and telling him how he had been imprisoned 
there and done to death”; “also the strong room 
in the Fleet in which Mr. Arne dyed, the manner 
of wearing the collar, small cap, shears, proper 
to be bound with the report of the House of 
Commons.” 

As to my own shortcomings, I submit that Col. 
Chester’s book was before me when I wrote, and 
the first words of his note, p. 407, as to Mrs. 
Susanna Maria Cibber, are too plain for mistake. 
They are, “younger dau. of Thomas Arne, of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, Midx., upholsterer, by 
his second wife, Anne Wheeler,—and sister to 
Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne, the celebrated 
musical composer.” Obviously had I meant Dr. 
Arne I should have said so; but, writing for the 
not unlearned I assume they know something. 
The additional notes will not, however, be with- 
out their use. No one at all interested in the 
| Cibbers and Arnes can, I suppose, possibly forget 
| hereafter the real relation of the parties, and my 
note from the rare print will tell them something 
besides. Wituiam RenDvce. 


Auics, Lapy Liste (7" S. ii. 79).—The refer- 
ence, as above, is, I suppose, meant to indicate 
Alice, Duchess of "Dudley, she being daughter-in- 
law to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. Her 
husband, known as Sir Robert Dudley, was repu- 
diated by the Earl, and Lady Alice, his widow, 
who was a well- born lady, lived in comparative 
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seclusion until Charles I. created her a duchess 
for life only in 1644. This lady would at no time 
have had any valid claim to the barony or vis- 
county of Lisle, titles which, however, had been 
borne by members of the Dudley family. 


4. 


Berry: Betvtarmine (7 §. i. 247, 334).—In 
Cartwright’s comedy ‘The Ordinary’ there is an 
allusion which may prove interesting, since it 
shows that the bellarmine was distinguished by 
its “beard,” and that it was known by another 
name also, Rimewell says to Catchmey, III. v.:— 

Thou thing, 

Thy belly looks like to some strutting hill, 

O’er-shadow'd with thy rough beard like a wood, 
And Christopher adds :— 

Or like a larger jug, that some men call 

A Bellarmine; but we a Conscience ; 

Whereon the lewder hand of Pagan workman 
Over the proud ambitious head, hath carv'd 
An idol large, with beard episcopal, 
Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon, 
W. J. Bucktey. 

Wittiam Bartow, Bisnorp or CuicnEesTeR 
(7S. ii. 25, 96).—To carry out the oft-repeated 
rule that ‘N. & Q.’ should be absolutely correct in 
its statements, may I be allowed to point out an 
error of Mr. W. Lovetu’s at the last reference ? 
Anthonia, daughter of Wm. Barlow, was the wife 
not of William of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- 
chester (who had been dead upwards of one hun- 
dred years when she was born), but of his 
namesake and successor in the see, William Wick- 
ham. J. S. Arrwoop. 
Exeter. 


EncraveD Portraits (7" §. i. 367, 437).— In 
Ackerman’s ‘ History of Oxford’ there is an en- 
graved portrait of Thomas Retherham, the founder, 
from a picture in the Bodleian Gallery, also 
another in the hall of Lincoln College. There is 
& monument to the Archbishop in the Lady 
Chapel at York, which was restored by Lincoln 
College in 1832. W. Lovet. 

14, Alexandra Street, Cambridge. 


“To say Micnartmas” (7 §. ii, 28).—In 
corroboration of Mr, Birkeeck Terry’s idea that 
the word Michaelmas was once pronounced with a 
soft ch, I wish to point out that the (former 
borough) town of St, Michael, near Truro, was 
commonly called Mitchell, or St. Mitchell, vide 
Cooke’s “ Top. Library,” ‘Cornwall,’ p. 165. May 
there also be a connexion with the common phrase 

He can’t say bo to a goose,” remembering the 
close connexion of the goose with that season ? 

W. S. B. H. 


It may interest Mr, Binxseck Terry to learn 
that the name of the ex-parliamentary borough of 


and indeed written, Mitchell, or, less frequently, 
Michell. Wm. PEnGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Corrgee Biaartn (7 §. i, 407, 475 ; ii. 36).— 

“Below Newton, Eastward lyes Biggin, so called of 
later time—Biggin signifying an habitation, in resem- 
blance whereof we have the Saxon word bizenzun for 
habitation,” —P. 13. 

And :— 

“There is now no other memorial left of this place, 
than a Fermhouse, called by the name of Biggin Hall: 
antiently written Bugging ; which in our old English sig- 
nifieth the same with domus, and is in the North parts 
of this Realm still retained in that sense, divers mannour 
houses being there so called.”—Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities 
of Warwickshire,’ vol, i, p. 204. 

It was in this sense of an habitation that Bay- 
ton or Boynton Hall, near Finchingfield, Essex, 
was at one time called Biggin. 

H. G. GrirFINHOOOFE. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


“ Nor a patcu upon” (7% §, i, 508; ii. 77).— 
What I presume is an equivalent form of this phrase, 
“ Don’t put a patch upon it !” is used in the West 
of England as signifying “ Don’t make an excuse 
for it!” that is, “Don’t add something to make 
the fault look less of a fault!” or else to mean, 
“Don’t make the matter worse!” by similarly add- 
ing something to the original narration. 


W. 8S. B. 


Mortozs 1x Books, &c. (7" S. ii. 45).—There 
is an interesting article on ‘ Mottoes and their 
Morals’ in Sharp’s Magazine, vol. xxv., new series, 
p. 207. There is also a ‘ Dictionnaire des Devices 
des Hommes de Lettres, Imprimeurs,’ &c., in Le 
Bibliophile Belge, vols. for 1875, 1876, and 1878, 
which is supplemented and enlarged in the very 
useful current ‘Catalogues de Livres Anciens et 
Modernes,’ of J. Olivier, 11, Rue de Paroissiens, 
Brussels. J. MasKELL, 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, 


Batuo, Surname (7% §. i. 439, 495; ii. 37).— 
One Batho kept the “ Robin Hood” tavern, near 
the factory, Shrewsbury, some forty-five years ago ; 
and “Peter Bathoe, sonne of Peter Bathoe, of 
the Towne of Shrewsbury, in the Countye of Salop, 


yeoman, bound apprentice to William Harris, 
glou’, by Indenture and bonde for seaven yeares, 
to comence from the xx daye of December, in the 
xii™ yeare of Kinge Charles his raigne over Eng- 
land, 1645” (Records of Glovers’ Company of 
Shrewsbury, MS., p. 39). 
by strokes of the pen drawn through it, as though 
something occurred to prevent the apprenticeship 
being fulfilled. 
quently in the registers of Whitchurch. Bather, 
also, is quite common in Shropshire. 
is a common name in the old records: 7 Ed- 


This entry is cancelled 


The surname Batho occurs fre- 


De Bathon’ 





St. Michael, in Cornwall, is commonly pronounced, 


ward III., “Rex confirmavit Matheo de Bath’ in 
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feodo manerium de Rothsay ac advoca’onem 
eccl’iz ejusdem ei concess’ per Hugonem de Lacy 
militem per servic’ debit’.” 25 Edward IIL, 
** Rex contfirmavit Joh’ni filio et heridi Mat/hei 
de Bathe in feedo manerium de Rathsey,” &c. 
BolLeav, 


“A NINE Days’ wonpER” (7 S. i. 520; ii. 
55).—The passage in Chaucer referred to is in 
stanza 80, book iv., of ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde’:— 

For when men han wel cryed, than wol they rowne, 

Ek wonder last but nine nyght nevere in towne. 

The “ sacrum novendiale ” was a special festival to 
celebrate any prodigy. The word nundinal, be- 
longing to a fair or market, expresses the same 
idea. The number of familiar phrases in ‘ Troylus 
and Cryseyde’is great, e.g., ‘‘spick and span,” 
“in one ear out of the other,” “ nettle in dokke 
out,” “at six and seven,” “ fish out of water,” “let 
sleeping dogs lie,” “ root and crop.” 
James Hooper. 
Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


In the one-volume edition of Chaucer published 
by Routledge & Sons in 1886, the passage Mr. 
Terry inquires after is thus— 

Eke wonder last but nine deies newe in town. 
It occurs in ‘ Troilus and Creseide,’ book iv. 1. 588. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

The line in Chaucer’s ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde,’ 
is in stanza 80 of part iv., not, however, exactly 
as quoted by Mr. Suarmay, but as follows :— 

Ek wonder last but nine nyghte nevere in towne. 

F. N. 

There is an earlier connexion between a prodigy 
and nine days in the “ Novendiale Sacrificium ” of 
the Romans, of which Livy describes the origin 
(i. 31) :-— 

“Nunciatum regi patribusque est in monte Albano 
lapidibus pluisse. Romanis quoque ab eodem prodigio 
novendiale sacrum publice susceptum, seu voce caelesti ex 
Albano monte misea, nam id quoque traditur, seu harus- 
picum monitu. Mansit certe solemne, ut quandocunque 
idem prodigium nuntiaretur, feria per novem dies 
agerentur.” 

Shakspere references to “nine days’ wonder” 
and “‘ten days’ wonder” are in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" 8. 
xi. 479. Ep. Marsuatt. 


Monastic Names (7 §, ii. 48).—The chang- 
ing of the name on specially dedicating oneself or 
being dedicated to God’s service seems as old as 
the time of Abraham. Our Lord gave new names 
to several of the apostles ; and it was a most com- 
mon thing for the Popes to take new names on 
succeeding to St. Peter's chair. I need only men- 
tion the celebrated Hildebrand, who became 
Gregory VII., and Nicholas Breakspear, who 
became Adrian IV. The holy St. Neot is said to 
have been Athelstan, the eldest son of Ethelwulf, 
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and brother of Alfred (and, by-the-by, Alfred chose 
that name Athelstan for his godson the mighty 
Guthrum), After fighting the first naval battle on 
record since the time of Carausius, Prince Athel- 
stan left the world, and going to Glastonbury 
assumed the monastic habit as Neotus, a simple 
monk. Cuarvotre G. Bogen. 

St. Saviour’s. 

To a lease from the abbot and convent of Winch- 
combe to Sir John Aleyn, of the manor of Sher- 
borne, Glouc. (14 Dec., 25 H.VIII.), the abbot, prior, 
and nineteen of the twenty-two monks subscribe in 
their Christian and assumed names, ¢. g., Richard 
(Mounslow) Ancelmus, abbot ; Joh’es Augustinus, 
prior; the monks, Hieronymus, Gregorius 
Michael, Raphael Gabriel, Beda, Cuthbertus, &e, 

Davip Royce. 

Nether Swell Vicarage, Stow-on-Wold, 


Whatever may have been the special custom (if 
any) in medieval England, the change of name on 
assuming the monastic habit and profession is, as 
a general custom, at least six centuries older than 
HerMENTRUDE supposes. It seems a pity that 
Ducange is not more frequently consulted before 
questions of this kind are sent up to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
The reference given in the ‘Glossarium’ (1840- 
1850), s.v. “ Nomen,” is of the eleventh century, 
viz., ‘Chron. Malliacense, ad ann. 1080. How 
much further back a catena of authorities for the 
monastic change of name might be carried it is 
not my purpose here to inquire. It is enough for 
me to have pointed out that an adequate refutation 
of HerMentrupe’s theory was lying ready to 
hand in the pages of Ducange. Nomap. 


‘Dictionary oF Biocraruy’ (7 8S. ii. 59).— 
Why is the late Vice-Chancellor Knight-Bruce 
spoken of as Sir Jarvis? All other biographical 
notices say his Christian name was James. Is ita 
slip of the pen, or has the ‘ Dictionary’ reason for 
the alteration ! 

Epvwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Morsvs Gatuicus (7* 8. ii. 107).—The answer 
is very simple; scrofula was never so called. 
J. M. has confounded this with a totally different 
disease, as he might have discovered by consulting 
any medical dictionary. Further allusion to the 
subject is utterly unfit for the pages of ‘N. & Q’ 

Versum Sar. 

[ Other communications to the same effect are acknow- 

ledged, | 


Boox-pLate or Graeme: James GRranaM OF 
Bucutyvie (7™ §. ii. 49, 98),—James Graham of 
Buchlyvie was a Commissioners of Supply for the 
shire of Stirling in 1696. Mungo Grome of 


Gorthy, David Graeme of Orchill, James Graham of 
Buchlyvie, and John Graham of Dugalston, were 
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Commissioners specially constituted by a High 
and Mighty Prince, William, Duke of Montrose, 
Marquis and Earl of Graham, &c., for managing 
his affairs and business within Scotland, and as 
having power to enter and receive vassals and 
tenants conform to commission granted to them or 
any two of them by the said duke, dated the 10th, 
and registrate in the Books of Council and Session 
the 3lst of October, 1749. 

A. G. Rein, F.S. A.Scot. 

Auchterarder, 


Patron Saint oF Tempiars (7 §, i, 288, 373, 
519).—Mr. E. A. M. Lewis is mistaken in be- 
lieving that St. John the Evangelist “ presided over 
the Knights of St. John—the Hospitallers.” Mr. 
Hallam (‘ Europe during the Middle Ages’) says : 
“The St. John of Jerusalem was neither the 
Evangelist, nor yet the Baptist, but a certain 
Cypriot, surnamed the Charitable, who had been 
Patriarch of Alexandria” (vol. i. p. 42, n. 1, 1872). 
Gibbon writes : “ William of Tyre (I. xviii. c. 3, 
4, 5) relates the ignoble origin and early insolence 
of the Hospitallers, who soon deserted their 
humble patron, St. John the Eleemosynary, for 
the more august character of St. John the Bap- 
tist.” 

As to who was the patron saint of the Templars, 
or whether they had one, I can find no account 
anywhere, Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


‘Tae Scnoor or SHakesreaRe’: Cape. (7 
8. ii. 28, 99).—Capell’s ‘School of Shakespeare ; 
or, Authentic Extracts from divers English Books, 
that were in Print in that Author’s Time ; evi- 
dently shewing whence his several Fables were 
taken, and some parcel of his Dialogue,’ &c., 
forms the third volume of his ‘ Notes and Read- 
ings to Shakespeare, edited by John Collins, 
London (1779-80), 4to. G. FP. B. B. 


Friexxit (7" §, i. 507; ii. 96).—For the present 
use of flecked see an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for July, p. 76, quoting from Baron von 
Hiibner’s ‘Through the British Empire’: “ At the 
foot of this Colossus extends a dark green fringe 
fucked with white—the gardens, plantations, 
spires, and houses of Cape Town. Further east- 
ward a light green expanse flecked with yellow— 
the meadows and the sandhills.” 

G. H. Tnomrson. 


_ It is of considerable interest to note that flekkit 
is only a variant of the common word freckled as 
now in modern use; it is a sample of the r=1 
mutation. We find Jamieson quotes fleckit, flecked, 
fckerit, as “spotted”; but the same valuable 


in purely Teutonic languages.‘ To get at it ety- 
mologically I should consider that the r form is 
oldest and of best authority, for which see Greek 


APsHAM AND THE Spanish Armapa (7 §, 
ii. 87).—Apsham or Apsom is undoubtedly an 
alternative name for Topsham, the port of Exeter. 
The authorities are numerous and conclusive, 
Amongst the more familiar are Davidson’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Devoniensis,’ 69 ; Sir J. Maclean’s ‘ Life of 
Sir Peter Carew,’ 151; Sprigg’s ‘ England’s Re- 
covery, 163, 173; Lysons’s ‘ Devon,’ ii. 521, 
Westcote, in his ‘ View of Devonshire in 1630,’ is 
very explicit on the point, for (at p. 190) he 
writes: “Passing over the river [Exe] we find 
Toppisham, now called Apsham.” It would be 
easy to extend this list of authorities if further 
evidence were needed, R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 

Exeter. 


No doubt Mr. Wricnr is quite correct in his 
surmise that where he quotes “ Apsham ” concern- 
ing the Spanish Armada Topsham is meant. But 
a somewhat similar error appears in the printed 
copy (1778) of William of Worcester, written in 
1478. This may be the fault of Nasmith, who 
has very carelessly edited that itinerary. At p.90 
“nortum Hamons de Upson” evidently means 
Topsham. But on p. 104 it is twice more cor- 
rectly printed “ Topsam.” Taomas Kersuake. 


There are tracts in the library of the British 
Museum which describe certain operations against 
Exeter by Sir Thomas Fairfax and the Parlia- 
mentarian forces in 1643 and 1645, in which men- 
tion is made of “‘the Earl of Warwick arriving 
at a place called Apsom,” and of “a bridge 
made over at Apsom.” The Plymouth Library 
must be singularly deficient in local topographical 
works, or Mr. Wricut’s search has been super- 
ficial, for Lysons’s ‘ Mag. Brit.’ (vol. vi. pt. ii. p.521) 
states that ‘the Earl of Warwick, the parlia- 
mentary admiral, battered down a fort at Apsom 
(Topsham), near Exeter,” a foot-note being ap- 
pended to indicate that the place whose name is 
printed in italics “ was generally called so at that 
time.” Again, see Davidson’s ‘ Bibliotheca De- 
voniensis,’ pp. 69 and 79. Lastly, see Polwhele’s 
‘ History of Devonshire’ (fol. 1793, vol. ii. p. 206) 
where it is recorded, s. v. ** Topsham,” that 
“Leland calls this place ‘Apsham—a praty tounlet on 
the shore,a 4 miles upper in the haven. Heere is the 
great trade and rode for shippes that usith this haven 
and especially for the shippes and merchant mannes 
goodes of Excester, Men of Excester contende to make 
the haven to cum up to Excester self. At this tyme 
shippes cum not farther up but to Apsham,’” 

Atrrep WALLIS, 
Exeter. 


This is no misspelling, but the original name of 
the place now called Topsham. Thus, William 
Gybbes, Rector of Clyst St. George, an adjoining 
village, in his will, dated May 6, 1571, leaves 10s. 
towards ‘‘the reparation of Apsham Cawsey.” I 





Tepxvos and the Sanskrit prigni, A. Hatt, 


suppose that, as an Exeter man would say—or 
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would have said some years back—of a fellow- 
townsman, “ He do dwell to Exeter” (pronounced 
**t’Exeter”) so parson William would have said 
of his friends and neighbours at the port, “ They 
do dwell t’Apsham,” and thence might come the 
corruption Topsham, which your true Devonian 
used to pronounce “ Tapsham” sixty years since, 
if he does not do sonow. Compare és travréAw, 
which has become Stamboul, just as t’Apsham has 
become Topsham. Hewry H. Gipps. 
St. Dunstan’s, 


Apsham is undoubtedly an old form, or a cor- 
rupt form, of the name of Topsham. In Claren- 
don’s ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ book vii. § 193 
(according to the numeration of sections in the 
last editions), where the printed text has the words 
** Made towards the river that leads to the walls 
of Exeter,” the reading in the original MS. is, 
* Made towards Apsam, the river,” &c. In an 
edition of the ‘ History’ from a fresh collation of 
the MS., which is now in preparation, this reading 
will appear. W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington, 


If Mr. Wricar will turn to p. 521 of Lysons’s 
‘Devonshire,’ he will find it stated that in 1643 
‘*the parliamentary admiral battered down a 
fort at Apsom (Topsham) near Exeter”; and at 
the bottom of the page the following note on 
Apsom : ‘* It was generally so called about that 
time.” Wm. PENGcELLY. 

Torquay. 


AvrnorsHip oF Disticnh Wantep (7 §. ii. 
128).—This epigram may be found in the following 
form in the second edition of the ‘ Sabrinz Corolla,’ 
1850,’ accompanied by a rendering into English by 
the same author, Dr. Scott, now Dean of Roches- 
ter :-— 

“Bellum Papale. 
A.D, MDCCCL, 
Cum Sapiente Pius nostras iuravit in aras, 
Impius heu Sapiens insipiensque Pius.—8. 
The Papal Aggression, 
With Pius Wiseman tries 
To lay us under ban : 
O Pius man unwise ! 
O impious Wise-man !—S.,” p. 7, 
They could not, however, have been written when 
Dr. Scott was in the school at Shrewsbury, but 
many years afterwards. 
Jonny Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The authorship of the couplet is correctly as- 
signed to the Dean of Rochester. It was com- 
posed on the occasion of the “ Papal aggression ” 
under the auspices of Pope Pius IX. and Cardinal 
Wiseman. A correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.,’ E. H. M., 
informs me that the epigram appears in Dodd’s 
*Epigrams’ (Bohn). The last line is,“ Impius heu 
Sapiens ! desipiensque Pius.” Ep. MarsHatu. 





The subject is surely Cardinal Wiseman. For 
“desipiem” read, of course, desipiens. Can any 
one tell me, by the way, who was the author of, 
pamphlet (circa 1850) in which there occurs the 
following burleeque of a Herodotean oracle }— 

A wise man, a man that is wise. 
Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no lies, 
P. J. F. Ganrittoy, 

[ Many other correspondents are thanked for replies to 

the same effect. | 


Morcesrotn (7™ §. ii. 108)—According to 
Gustav Schwab’s edition of Wilhelm Hauffs 
‘Limmtliche Werke’ (Stuttg., 1853), Hauff was, 
indeed, the author of this German song, bearing 
the title ‘ Reiter’s Morgengesang’ (v. vol. i, p. 52), 
But the original source of it, as is stated there, 
was a Swabian popular song. In the well-known 
collection of German students’ songs called ‘ Com. 
mersbook’ its date is placed in 1824. An earlier 
edition of the same book (published in 1830) con- 
tains this song, bearing the title ‘ Krieger's Mor- 
genlied,’ with another fifth stanza. MHauff is not 
given there as the author, but the text is stated 
to be taken from ‘ Kriegs und Volkslieder,’ pub- 
lished at Stuttgart, 1824 (and probably collected 
and edited by W. Hauff). H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


Hervé (7* S. ii. 107).—Possibly the founder of 
the society was the same Peter Hervé who wrote 
* How to enjoy Paris : being a Guide to the Visite 
of the French Metropolis,’ &c. (London, 1816, 8vo, 
2 vols.). A second edition of this book was brought 
out in 1818, when the two volumes were published 
separately, the first under the title of ‘ How to 
enjoy Paris; being a Complete Guide to the 
Visiter of the French Metropolis,’ &c., the second 
under the title of ‘A Chronological Account of 
the History of France...... to which is added s 
Biographical Dictionary of Eminent French Che 
racters,’ &c. Redgrave, in his ‘ Dictionary o 
Artists,’ s.n. “ Delattre,” refers to the fact that 
this artist was “in 1836 a pensioner on Peter 
Hervé’s Society,” but gives no further explanation. 

G. F. R. B 

Peter Hervé’s Society must be the National 
Benevolent Society, of which the headquarters 
are in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury. 

Samvuet R. Garpiner. 


Vow Barny Famity (7* §. ii, 108).—The name 
of Barby does not appear either in the index t 
Nicolas’s ‘History of the Orders of British 
Knighthood’ or in the list of the Knights of the 
Garter given in Haydn’s ‘Book of Dignities 
(1851). Iam also unable to find it in the “ Coutt 
Directory ” of Kelly’s ‘ Northumberland ’ (1879). 

G. F. R. B. 


Frrepom or tae City or Lonpow (7 &. ii 
87).—In 1856 I was presented with the freedom o 
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the City. What I had done to merit the distinction 
I never knew, and I suppose never shall know, 
any more than I have ever been able to ascer- 
tain what earthly advantage it confers. It is true 
I paid nothing for it, but that, so far as I am 
capable of judging, is its full value. 

Georce Et.is. 

St, John’s Wood, 


In Norton’s ‘ History of the Constitutions and 
Franchises of the City of London,’ he says :— 

“ We find from the very earliest records of enrollments 
of citizens (now to be seen in the Town Clerk's office, 
‘Lib, Ordinationum,’ temp. Ed. [. fol. 143, et ‘ Stat. 
Civit. Lond.,’ 13 Ed. 1.) that apprentices to tradesmen 
were enrolled upon baving served their time. Being 
thus admitted as members, they naturally came to be 
considered as representing true citizens, and at length 
the established mode of making free citizens began to be 
grounded on the absolute requisition of passing, actually 
or nominally, through a trade, But long before the 
reign of George I. the companies admitted to the free- 
dom of their Associations whomever they thought fit, 
without regard to his being either a tradesman or a 
householder ; and upon such admission, any such freeman 
was also admitted to the civic freedom, as entitled to it 
by purchase, or redemption, a+ it was termed, Those 
who obtained this freedom had ‘copies’ of admission, 
to which one finds constant allusions in the Plays of the 
seventeenth century.” p 

Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Extra Verses 1n Sr. Marrnew's Gospet. 
(7 §. ii. 7, 109).—I am very much obliged to 
your correspondents for their kindness. I had 
special reasons for asking the question. 

I will now point out that the Lindisfarne MS., 
which is the Latin copy containing Northumbrian 
glosses, does not contain the additional passage. 
And Iam now quite satisfied that the particular 
latin version from which all the Anglo-Saxon 
copies are derived must have been utterly distinct 
from the Latin version in the Lindisfarne MS. I 
may put this more clearly by saying that the 
Northumbrian glosses are totally distinct from the 
Anglo-Saxon versions, and are in no way con- 
nected, 

_ Another point is that all the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions are from one and the same Latin source. <A 
reader who consults Kemble’s edition of St. Mat- 
thew might wonder how it is that be omits all the 
Various readings of this interpolated passage in 
the Royal MS. in the British Museum. The 
answer is that these readings were omitted acci- 
dentally. That MS. contains the passage at length, 
and resembles in this respect all the rest of the 
set, I shall put this right in my new edition. 

Watter W. SKeart. 

Pecunian Worps 1x F. Kirkman (7 §. ii. 
83)—Bene whids.—These are two separate words. 
To cut bene whids” is “to speak good words ”; 
see Awdelay’s ‘Fraternity of Vagabonds,’ ed. 


Furnivall. Maundon is certainly not “to mind,” 
It is an error for “maund on,” 4¢., beg on, 
“Maund on your own pads,” beg on your own 
beats; see the same. Grutch for grudge is far 
older than Kirkman; it is spelt grucche in the 
*Ancren Riwle.’ CELER. 


As fast as a Kentish oyster.—This expression 
seems easy of explanation. Bubble’s eyes are said 
to be closed as firmly as a Kentish oyster. Kentish 
oysters are, and have been, proverbially good, and 
the fact of an oyster being fast closed is a sign of 
its goodness. Joun CuaurcaiLti SIKEs. 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E, 


Basilisk (It. basilisco), given by Toone as “a 
species of long cannon.” 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets, 
Of Basilisks, of cannon, culverin, 
‘1 K. Hen, IV.’ 
Bene whids.—Bene is ancient cant for “ good.” 
Benar was the comparative. Whids, old gipsy 
cant for “‘ words.” 
Lour.—Money in gipsy cant. 
Gibbe rish.— 
Think you I ‘ll learn to spell this gibberish ? 
O, P., ‘ Englishmen for my Money.’ 
Maundon.—From maund or mand, a basket 
( Anglo-S 1xon). 
Maunders.— Beggars. 
“My noble springlove, the great commander of the 
maunders.”—QO. P., ‘ The Jovial Crew,’ 
Penny-pot poets.—Peuny-a-liners (?). 
Paip—The Pope (Scotch). 
(Juerpo. 
Expos'd in querpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage. 
* Hudibras.’ 
Constance RvussELtt. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
Meraposcopy (7™ §. ii. 84).—The “ correct 
form” is metoposcopy, from petwrov. 
J. Carrick Moore. 


Heron Faminy (7™ §S. i. 149, 239).—I thank 
the contributors who have replied to my query. 
The genealogical tables compiled hy Sir Richard 
Heron, and referred to by Mr. Sykes, give no in- 
formation about the Herons of Cressy Hall. 

Mr. Fraser’s reply identifies Anne Heron’s 
husband as Sir Peter Fraser, Bart., of Durris. 
This is another instance of a Scottish family of 
rank regarding the pedigree of which no accurate 
information is recorded in ordinary works of refer- 
ence. I have recently in these columns noticed 
the want of any pedigree of Fleming, Bart., of 
Ferme; Hamilton, Bart., of Binny ; Gordon, Bart., 
of Invergordon; and Gordon, Bart., of Lesmoir. 
Besides these, I may mention Houstoun, Bart., of 
Houstoun; Shaw, Bart., of Greenock; White- 
foord, Bart., of Blaquhan; and Stirling, Bart., of 
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Ardoch, as similar instances of unrecorded pedi- 
grees, These defects seem to point to the neces- 
sity that exists for a revision of Scottish genea- | 
logical history—taking the form, perhaps, of a 
new edition of Douglas’s ‘ Peerage and Baronage.’ 
Some such work is much needed, and the inquiries 
set on foot under the auspices of Lord Roseberry 
will prove of great assistance to the editor, whoever 
he may be. 

Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ simply states that 
the Durris baronetcy was conferred on Sir Alex- 
ander Fraser in 1673, and that “ the title endured 
only a brief period.” Solly follows Burke. It 
now appears that the title lasted for fifty-seven | 





years, and became extinct by the death of Sir 
Peter Fraser in 1729. Durris is spelt “ Dotes” 
in the Mordaunt pedigree, and “ Dores” in some 
other published pedigrees; it is, therefore, very 
difficult to piece together even the scanty mate. 
rials that are traceable, 

No solution is attempted of the other portion of 
my query, viz., the relationship as uncle and 
nephew of Henry Heron of Cressy and Francis 
Fane of Fulbeck, so distinctly asserted in Henry 
Heron’s will. I subjoin a brief sketch of the 
descents of the two families so far as known, and 


| shall be glad if any light can be thrown on the 


matter :— 


Fane of Fulbeck. 


Francis, first Earl 


of Westmorland, 





Mildmay, second earl, whose line failed on 
the death, in 1762, of the seventh earl. 


| 


Bir Francis Fane, K.B., of Fulbeck, mar, 
Elizabeth West. 
| 


Sir Francis Fane, K.B,, mar. Hannah Rushworth, 


Henry Fane, mar, Anne, sister and coheir of John Scrope of Wormsley. 


| 
Francis Fane of Fulbeck, M.P., supposed to be the person 
indicated by Henry Heron as ‘“‘ his nephew,”’ mar, Jane, 
dau, of Sir Richard Cust, and died May 28, 1757. His 
widow remar. in 1761 James Evelyn. 


| 
Henry Fane, 
ancestor of 
the Fanes of 
Wormsley. 


Thomas Fane of Fulbeck, who suc- 
ceeded as eighth Earl of Westmor- 
land, and is ancestor of the present 
earl, 


Heron of Cressy Hall. 


William Heron “ came from Ford Castle.” 


Sir John Heron, P.C, temp. Henry VII. and “ Treasurer to the King’s Chamber.” 


(One or two gene 


| 

Edward Heron, Baron o 

| 

Sir Edward Heron, K.B., mar. Anne, dau. of 


rations wanting.) 
f the Exchequer (1607). 


Sir Henry Brook (or Cobham) of Hekinton. 


Sir Henry Heron, K.B., mar. Dorothy, dau. of Sir James Long, second baronet, of Draycot, 


and died 1695, a 
| 


| 
Henry Heron, born 
and died 1674. 


Kentisn Svrerstitions (7" §, ii. 66).—The | 
tenor bell which was rung for five minutes before 
the services at Foxhill, in North Lincolnshire, 
was always said by the people to ring louder before 
a death, and the same is said in many other places 
in this county. I heard, the other day, some of the 
people in this parish saying that “there would 
not be much lightning, but a great deal of cholera 
this year, for it would be a very heavy plum year.” 

W. Hewry Joves. 

Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, Lincs. 


Henry Heron, mar. Abigail Heveningham, and 
died 1730, aged fifty-five, “‘ The Testator.”’ 


ged seventy-six. 


Anne Heron, born 1677, mar, Sir Peter 
Fraser, Bart., and died s.p, 1769. 
SicMA. 


thorn blossom (i. ¢., may) intoa dwelling. I always 
warn my servants not to bring in any, and never 
do so myself. It portends, I have heard, a death 
in the house. I. M. D, 


In Somerset, in my younger days, the super 
stition existed strongly that to take blackthom 
into the house was most unlucky. I believe the 
idea was that some one in the house would die 
during the year. Cuartotre G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


| This flower appears to have given rise to various 





Hawrnorn Brossom (7 §. ii. 107).—I have | superstitions. Among others, the reputed “ Smell 
frequently heard that it is unlucky to bring haw- | of the Plague,” quoted in the volume of ‘ Popular 
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Superstitions, in “The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library,” is probably akin to the tradition men- 
tioned by your correspondent, inasmuch as it 
might be considered fatal to introduce into a 
dwelling-house a blossom exhaling such an ill- 
omened scent. H. §. 


Bison (7@ S, i. 467; ii. 73).—I thank corre- 
spondents for notes on this word. Except for those 
unfamiliar with its philology it is hardly necessary to 
say that the guess of Sir G. C. Lewis, mentioned by 
Mr. MarsHALL, that wisent in the ‘ Niebelungen 
Lied’ is “ manifestly a corruption of bison,” was as 
bad as the common run of guesses in sciences with 
which the guesser is unacquainted ; wisunt, wisant, 
being the old Teutonic name, of which bison was a 
Greek and Latin adaptation. What the writer 
ought to have said was “ manifestly there is some 
connexion between wisent in the ‘ Niebelungen 
Lied’ and the Latin word bison; but what the 
relation between them is, must be left to philologists 
to say.” Those who wish to see the scientific 
treatment of the subject should read the brilliant 
article “‘ Wisunt” in Schade’s ‘ Altdeutsches 
Worterbuch.’ J. A. H. Murray, 


Kemr’s ‘Nine Dairs Wonper’ (7* §. ii. 49). 
—*Clean Lent,” see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. i. 315, 467, 
at which reference there is a notice of the ex- 
planation of the use of the term as a date, with 
several instances of its occurrence in ‘ The 
Chronology of History,’ by Sir N. H. Nicolas, 
p.117. The date of “ Clean Lent,” Pura Quadra- 
gesima, means that it is “to be reckoned from 
Quadragesima Sunday” (ibid., p. 118, note). 

Ep. MarsuAtt. 


Avrnors or Quotations WantEp (7™ §, ii. 


I have seen how the pure intellectual fire, &c. 
Piato’s version of Tom Moore's lines improves the 

original neither in the wording, rhythm, nor sense, 
These are Moore’s lines :— 

I felt how the pure, intellectual fire 

In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 

How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire, 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away. 
The above are in a short poem headed ‘ Stanzas,’ the 
first line of which is “A beam of tranquillity smil’d in 
the west,” Frepx. Rue. 


(Many correspondents supply the reference to Moore. | 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Richard Copley Christie.—Etienne Dolet, le Martyre de 
la Renaissance, sa Vie et sa Mort. Ouvrage traduit 
de l’Anglais, sous la Direction de I’ Auteur, par Casimir 
Stryienski, Professeur Agrégé de l'Universite. (Paris, 
Fischbacher). 

HAT a book involving researches so arduous and minute 
and results so remunerative as the ‘ Etienne Dolet’ of Mr. 





Richard Copley Christie would sooner or later be trans- 
lated into French was scarcely to be doubted. Four 
years, accordingly, after the appearance of the original 
work a version which claims to be regarded as a revised 
and enlarged edition sees the light. Mr. Christie is 
known in his ‘ Etienne Dolet’ to have enriched literature 
with a faithful picture of a singularly interesting being, 
of whom nothing better than a silhouette was previously 
obtainable, This accomplishment remains in its line 
unparalleled. That Mr. Christie’s researches, productive 
as these had already been, were still continued was 
known in the world of letters, and even better in that of 
bibliography, since the pursuit by Dolet’s biographer of 
works issued from his press had rendered difficult the 
task of obtaining the slightest epecimen of one of the 
most interesting of the great printers of Lyons, The 
result of these investigations is evident in the volume 
before us, which, besides being corrected and enlarged, 
in numberless places contains new matter of highest 
interest and value. An instance of this is afforded in 
the opening sentences of chap. xv., “ The Printer.” In 
the original Mr. Christie says of the marriage of his 
hero, “ His wife’s name even has not come down to us. 
I am, however, disposed to think, for reasons hereafter 
indicated, that she not improbably came from Troyes, 
and may have been related to Nicole Paris, the printer 
there.’ Ina deed (une acte notarie) preserved in the 
archives at Lyons, prolonging an association existing in 
1542 between Dolet and a certain Helayn Dulin, Mr. 
Christie has found the name of Dolet’s wife, Louise 
Giraud. This, accordingly. in the translation is supplied. 
The name is unfortunately too common to lead to any 
identification of family, and Mr. Christie's theories as to 
her origin remain where they were. The manner in 
which, unpopular as he was with the master-printers of 
Lyons, Dolet obtained money to establish his printing 
business is explained a few pages further on by the paper 
in question, which, with the exception of a few unde- 
cipherable words, is, as a foot-note, printed for the first 
time, A tribute to the services of Dolet as a grammarian, 
from the pen of Henri Estienne, the famousauthor of the 
‘Traité de la Conformité des Mervelles Anciennes avec 
les Modernes,’ is a small but interesting addition. It 
occurs p. 343 of the translation. A long note, pp. 474-5, 
in answer to criticisms on the English ‘ Etienne Dolet,’ 
by M. Douen, in the Bulletin de la Société d Histoive du 
Protestantisme, adds a valuable chapter to the discussion 
on the religious opinions of Dolet. Mr. Christie retains 
his conviction that it was the esprit vationaliste by 
which Dolet was inspired, and that Protestantism was 
chiefly valuable to him as a protest in favour of com- 
parative freedom of thought. 

These are a few of the more important additions which 
are soon apparent. It is, however, in the valuable 
“Appendix Bibliographique” that the results of the 
author's later labours are apparent. Three works printed 
by Dolet—Marot’s translation of the Psalms, 1544, 16mo. ; 
‘Alphabeticum Latinum,’ 1540, 8vo.; and ‘ Maturinii 
Corderi de Corrupti Serm. Emendatione,’ 8vo., 1541— 
are now mentioned for the first time, while numerous 
others, previously unseen by Mr. Christie, have under- 
gone perronal collation. Of lists of works from the 
press of Dolet existing in France, the longest, that of 
M. Boulmier, includes only fifty-three. Mr. Christie’s 
list extends to eighty-three works, of which all but six- 
teen have now undergone his investigation. Sixteen de- 
scribed in the original at second-hand have now been 
collated, It is pleasant in the case of a work which 
must necessarily be a standard in France, as since its 
appearance it has been in England, to say that it is in 
typographical respects one of the handsomest works 
issued from the Parisian press, To the possessor of the 
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English volume—and what student of French literature 


has it not }—it is an advantage that in spite of alteration | 


the pages of the two works almost correspond, The 


translation of M. Stryienski is vigorous and exact. 
Morley, Ancient and Modern, By William Smith. 

(Longmans & Co.) 
WE are pleased with Mr, Smith’s book, though in some 
respects he seems to have taken pains that we should 
not be. A severe critic might say that ‘ Morley, Ancient 
and Modern,’ was not, in the true sense of the word, a 
book, but only the undigested materials out of which 
one might be made, There would be some truth in this. 
Mr. Smith has accumulated many interesting facts in 
his note-books, and has printed these memoranda, it 
would seem, without taking all the care that was needed 
to fit them for the press, When, however, new know- 
ledge is given to us we are not concerned to cavil at the 
manner in which it is presented. Morley, though a 
village of unknown antiquity, has sprung into import- 
ance in recent days. It is a borough of new creation, 
and like a human being who has recently been decorated 
with a title, Morley is proud of ite well-merited honour, 
Though Mr. Smith fulfils the promise of bis title-page, 
and gives his readers some information about ancient 
Morley, it may well be seen that his heart is not in the 
Plantagenet or Tudor times, but with the men and 
women of Morley who lived at the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century, when the little 
village was growing into a place of importance, This is 
as it should be. The sources of information as to our 
feudal history will remain open; but if we do not gather 
from the lips of vld men what were the state of lite, the 
hopes and the feelings of our grandfathers, when rail- 
ways were not and the steam engine but in its early 
youth, we shall lose much that is important for a due 
understanding of the present. The village carrier of the 
days that are on the eve of sinking into forgetfulness 
was, from one point of view, a more important person 
than Ilbert de Lacy, the first Norman owner of Morley. 
We can learn what is left us to know of Iibert elsewhere, 
but of John Bradley, who “lived in the Hollow,” of his 
neighbours and associates, we should have known nothing 
had not Mr, Smith collected fragments of their bistory. 
The kindly tone in which the author speaks of most of 
the persons he has occasion to notice is creditable alike 
to his heart and understanding. Those who know the 
Yorkshire towns best are well aware that beneath a hard 
and rough exterior the typical Yorkshireman is generous 
and kindly. We wish, however, Mr. Smith had been 
as able to see the good side of the characters of those 
of a more remote time as he is of the men and women 
whose lives may bave overlapped his own, It is out of 
all perspective to speak of the companions of William, 
the great Norman duke, as “ the bloodthirsty hordes 
who came over with the Conqueror,” Many of the 
engravings with which this volume is illustrated are 
meritorious, Some few, however, are of a very inferior 
character, We wonder that Mr. Smith gave these a 
place in his pages. One has amused us. It is an en- 
graving of a tinder-box, flint, and steel, the implements 
by aid of which fire was procured when lucifer matches 
were unknown, The circular metal tinder-box which 
he has represented was itself a modern innovation. The 
old tinder-box was an oblong utensil of wood, divided 
into two compartments. In one were kept the flint, 
steel, and matches, in the other was the tinder, carefully 
compressed by a wooden lid to hinder it from being 
blown away. 

Mr. Smith commonly writes good English, but now 
and then we come on one of those horrible forms of 
speech which set the reader’s teeth on edge. We trust 





Mr, Smith did not invent the word “ paralable,” which 
occurs on p. 181. Reliable, dependable, and the rest of 
the suspicious gang which end in alle, are none of them 
so hopelessly deformed as this. 


Br the decease of Mr, T. W. Moody, for many years 
instructor in decorative art at the South Kensington 
Museum, the career of an accomplished public servant 
has been closed. Mr. Moody, who was the younger gon 
of a well-known Kentish clergyman, was educated at 
Eton and at Cambridge, leaving the university, however 
without proceeding to a degree. Mr. Moody's ‘ Lec tures 
and Lessons on Art’ were published in 1873, and possess 
an interest for the general reader, independent of their 
professional value, from the extensive and accurate ac. 
quaintance of the author with his subject, which hag 
chiefly to do with the art of the Renaissance. Although 
not a professional architect, Mr. Moody sent in a design 
for the Oratory at Brompton which was much admired, 
and, it is understood, was only rejected on account of its 
expensive and elaborate character. Mr. Moody for some 
time before his death bad resigned his post at South 
Kensington from failing health. After much suffering, 
involving the gradual decay alike of bodily and mental 
faculties, he quietly passed away on August 10, aged 
sixty-two, 





Potices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Mrs, Lewis, of Devonshire House, Prince’s Park, 
Liverpool, is anxious to know where she can find s 
complete scheme of the Peabody trust and the method 
of its administration, Full information is desired, 

“Nicotas Ferrar” (7% §8, i, 427). — Capt. J. B 
Acland - Troyte, Wraysbury, Staines, is especially 
anxious for information as to where copies of the pateh- 
work books made by N. Ferrar at Little Gidding about 
1640 can be seen. 

J. W. Atkinson (“Collar of 88,").—See ‘N. & Q 
1* 8, ii, iii., iv., v., vi., vii., viii., and x, passim ; 3* a 
viii., ix., and x. passim; 4% 8, ii, 485; ix. 627; x. 98, 
250 ; 6% §, ii. 225 ; iii, 86, 231. 

M.A.Oxon (“ Marrowbones and cleavers ”).—The alla 
sion is to the rough music on these implements cum 
tumary at butchers’ weddings. 

Curo (“Horace or Horatio Smith ”),— Horace is 8 
familiar abbreviation of Horatio, and the change is 
analogous to that of Thomas Moore into Tum Moore, 


G. 8. 8,—The name of David's mother is unknown, 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








